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The’ Annual Forecast number of Tue AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST, a regular feature for March, is now 
under preparation. As readers who have followed this 
innovation in past years know, the Annual Forecast 
number is packed with helpful information and opin- 
ions of authorities on the current demands and prob- 
able trend of the literary market. The quarterly Handy 
Market List of Periodical Markets is, of course, a fea- 
ture of this issue. The Annual Forecast number con- 
tains no “hooey,” no glowingly optimistic pictures 
of the condition of the literary market, but an un- 
biased, conservative, dispassionate review of condi- 
tions as they actually exist. 


We think that Jack Smalley’s article, “What's the 
Big Idea?” in this issue, relates to one of the most 
important of all principles of authorship. It will bear 
studying and pondering. It applies not only to fiction 
but to every related form of creative art. We note, 
for example, the same thought forcibly expressed in 
Mr. Wilson’s article on “Writing the One-Act Re- 
ligious Play.” Speaking of the element of struggle, 
he says: “Let it be important, involving some vital 
interest of the chief character. The true greatness of a 
character cannot be revealed by his conduct in a 
trivial conflict. It is only as he acts when his all is at 
stake that the audience will really know him for 
what he is.” 

Too many weak stories, involving unimportant con- 
flicts, and minor crises in the lives of the characters, 
are written and offered. No matter how well they 
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may be handled, they can never amount to much as 
stories. 


The Publishers’ Weekly, organ of the American 
book trade, pertinently asks a question that frequent- 
ly confronts authors: “What is a Serial?” 

Serial rights are usually defined as the right to 
print literary matter in several issues of a magazine 
or newspaper, but this definition has been overridden 
by buyers of literary rights. Publication of a novel 
complete in a single issue of a magazine or newspaper 
frequently occurs and this is construed as serial pub- 
lication, despite the dictionary definition which is: 
“A publication appearing in a series or succession of 
periodicals.” 

Clarification of the understanding regarding what 
constitutes serialization is advocated, for, it is pointed 
out, if the magazine issues a novel complete in one 
issue, ‘the author should make up his mind to the 
fact that he has little book market left.” 


Another question propounded frequently by readers 
is: “What constitutes a professional writer?” 

It is an academic question, at best, and an authori- 
tative definition would be difficult to find. In a gen- 
eral way, the term is considered to apply to one who 
makes his or her living, or a considerable portion of 
it, by writing for periodicals, or by writing books. 
Just where professional writing leaves off and dille- 
tantism begins would be difficult to assert. Similarly, 
it would be no easy matter to say at what point a 
writer ceases to be an amateur and becomes a profes- 
sional. 

The dilletante might be defined vaguely as a writer 
who could be a professional if he worked hard 
enough, but who engages in writing in a desultory 
way. The amateur takes his work seriously, strives for 
success, but has not yet reached the point of succeed- 
ing with more than a small proportion of his efforts. 


AN Opp Lor (contributed by George F. Meeter) : 
Victor Hugo was known in France for his poems as 
well as novels and for fifty years exercised a poetic 
hold over his disciples, besides living to see his plays, 
once forbidden recognition by the king, produced 
half a century later amidst overwhelming applause. 
.. . Tolstoy could have split his great work War and 
Peace into some twenty lesser novels, since there are 
about that number loosely strung in it. . . . Dostoiev- 
sky had an insatiable mania for gambling, at times, 
and often pawned his wife’s property to dare fortune 
at roulette, going day after day to casinos until rubles 
and kopecks were exhausted. . Goethe started 
Faust at twenty-four but completed it well after 
eighty. . . . Joseph Conrad would have despaired of 
success and returned to the sea except for the steady 
encouragement of Edward Garnett. It took six years 
of effort on the parts of both Conrad and Garnett to 
discover a publisher for Norman Douglas’s first 
novel, Siren Land, which, at that, sold but six hun- 
dred copies on the first edition . . . as reader in a 
publishing house Frank Norris accepted Dreiser's 
first novel, Sister Carrie, but when the publisher re- 
turned from Europe the tentative contract was de- 
stroyed and the manuscript returned. . . . Dreiser ob- 
tained a section-hand’s job on the New York Cen- 
tral from the then president, Chauncey Depew, whom 
he had once interviewed, and for a year absolutely 
believed he was through with writing. . . . The ““dad- 
dies” of Winchell, McIntyre et al. seem to have been 
none other than two old Romans, Martial and Ju- 
venal, who wisecracked, whispered and shouted about 
their own scandalous times just exactly so—with the 
possible reservation that there was no censorship in 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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TROUBLE AS A BASIS 


OF PLOT 


. . By WILLIAM HAZLETT UPSON 


THERE are many 
ways of approach- 
ing the problem of 
figuring out a plot 
for a story. One 
method that seems 
to work fairly well 
is to base the story 
on trouble of some 
kind. For some rea- 
son or other, a man 
who is having a lot 
of trouble is much 
more interesting 
than a man who is 
going through life 
pleasantly and eas- 
ily. I do not know why this is so. But it is true. 
The average person always enjoys the spectacle 
of some other people having a hard time. Many 
people even seem to take a perverse pleasure in 
getting into trouble themselves. 

A writer who wants to use trouble as a means 
for exciting the reader’s interest should start 
work on his story by relaxing comfortably in 
an easy chair and meditating upon all the trou- 
ble he has run into during his entire past life. 
This includes his own personal troubles, and 
also the troubles of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Several hours’ meditation on this subject 
usually brings up plenty of material. 

In my own case, the supply seems inexhaust- 
ible. I don’t have to go over my whole life, 
either. Two years in the army and about four 
years in the tractor business provided more mis- 
fortune than I can possibly use in stories if I 
keep writing for the next hundred years. As I 
meditate on the subject, one misfortune re- 
minds me of another until before long I have 
piled up heart-rending experiences by the hun- 
dreds. As I recall the occasion at Camp Greene, 
North Carolina, when I was bitten in the arm 
by a very ugly-looking artillery horse, I am re- 
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The majority of readers are acquainted with 
Mr. Upson through his tractor salesman 
yarns in The Saturday Evening Post. His 
short-stories have been appearing exclusively 
in the Post for the past seven or eight 
years. Before that he wrote for Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Everybody’s, 
Smart Set, and Shrine Magazine. His pub- 
lished books are ‘‘Me and Henry and the 
Artillery’’ (Doubleday Doran), ‘‘Alexander 
Botts Earthworm Tractors,’’ and ‘‘Earth- 
worm in Europe” (Farrar & Rinehart). 


minded of the time when a major general, of 
somewhat similar appearance, bawled me out 
because my shoes were dirty. This calls to mind 
the castor oil handed out by the battalion medi- 
cal officer. The subject of oil brings up the re- 
pulsively greasy-looking face on the sergeant 
of military police who arrested me for being in 
Paris without proper authority. And that leads 
right on to the time when I was placed under 
arrest and theatened with court martial for the 
heinous offense of “willfully absenting myself 
from a regularly ordered formation of kitchen 
police”—and so on. 

In the tractor business there was trouble with 
the tractors, trouble with the customers, trou- 
ble with the expense account, and all kinds of 
trouble with the boss. The subject is endless. 
And it is all very helpful in the short-story 
business. By the time I have gone over in my 
mind several hundred cases of deep trouble, I 
almost always come to one which is so out- 
standing, so unusual, or so heart-rending that it 
is almost impossible not to write it up. 

A good healthy case of real trouble like this 
usually seems naturally to gather about it 
enough other minor troubles to make a whole 
story. And it usually suggests the kind of peo- 
ple who should be the victims. Sometimes, cer- 
tain cases of trouble are much more effective if 
the victim is a person of great dignity. Others 
are more interesting if they happen to a timid 
soul, or to a fat man, or to somebody’s maiden 
aunt. 

In completing a story of trouble, it is usually 
more satisfying if you provide some means by 
which the victim can finally overcome his diffi- 
culties. This is sometimes hard to do, but I find 
that in most of the unfortunate incidents I 
have met with in real life there were always 
circumstances which either provided or sug- 
gested an interesting and effective way out. 

My own stories have been based largely on 
the troubles which I have met with in the army 
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and the tractor business. Other writers, natur- 
ally would use the troubles which have piled 
up in the activities in which they have been 
engaged. There must be a lot of writers or po- 
tential writers whose past experiences would 
provide them with material for stories based 
on the troubles that beset grocers, college pro- 
fessors, piano tuners, swimming teachers, taxi- 
dermists, veterinarians, deep sea divers, organ 
grinders, manicurists, sign painters, janitors, 
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dirigible pilots, or bank presidents. This is only 
a small list. Think of the amount of trouble 
that must be produced in connection with the 
multitude of activities, both business and other- 
wise, that are going on all over this great coun- 
try. It must be almost limitless. If some of the 
people who know about it would only write 
some of it up, we would have more good stories 
than have appeared for the past hundred years. 


MAKE A NAME FOR 


YOURSELF 


. . . By KENNETH WRAY CONNERS 


WRITER’S name is his trade-mark, and, like 
an advertiser of merchandise, he must “‘sell” 
it to his consuming public. He must arouse an 

interest in his personality, stimulate discussion of his 
work, and create a demand for his product. One 
effective way of accomplishing these things is by 
intelligently using newspaper publicity. 

Rural editors, you will find, welcome the submis- 
sion of short news items. But in busy metropolitan 
centers, the city editor ignores publicity material un- 
less it meets very strict requirements. 

First, your publicity story must be based on some- 
thing of genuine news interest. Has one of your 
stories won a prize? Have you sold an article de- 
scribing a building, a prominent person, or an insti- 
tution in your community? Have you broken into 
any foreign publications? Are you going to speak 
before any club? Have you written on any controver- 
sial subject? 

Having chosen your topic, you are ready to prepare 
the copy. Good newspaper style demands clear, 
terse, concise writing. Begin by constructing your 
“lead” or key paragraph, containing the essential 
“‘who, what, when, where, and how” of your story. 
Most leads begin with attention-drawing phrases, so 
don’t open with the words: 

“John Smith is the writer of an article—” 

Instead, say: 

“Toledo’s new Art Museum is described by John 
Smith in —.” 

Then go on with your story. 

When you have completed the final draft, prepare 
the finished copy or “clip-sheet.” In the upper right- 
hand corner type the release date. If you wish the 
material used at once, label it “For Immediate Re- 


lease.”” Should you desire to send advance publicity, 
however, specify a definite release date, as: “For Re- 
lease, 6:00 P.M., January 10.” Beneath, place your 
name and address. Then turn to the middle of the 
page and begin your lead, leaving the intervening 
space blank for the headline writer. The body of your 
story, of course, should be double-spaced. 

There are several practical suggestions you should 
remember: 

1. Don’t try to fool the city editor by submitting 
advertising under the guise of publicity. It won't 
work. Your publicity story must have genuine news 
interest (not necessarily news-importance) and an 
element of timeliness. 

2. Don’t submit publicity when news is plentiful. 
During the wind-up of a presidential campaign, a 
sensational murder trial, or a great disaster, the wires 
are so hot with spot news that virtually all publicity 
material is crowded out. 

3. Study the literary, theatrical, sporting, radio, 
home-and-garden, and financial sections of metropoli- 
tan papers. They frequently welcome good publicity 
stories. 

4. Photographs are a valuable tool of the publicist. 
They should be at least four by five inches, preferably 
glossy-finished. Type your name, address, and com- 
plete description on a small sheet of paper, glue the 
end to the back of the photograph, and the typing will 
extend below the picture in a fool-proof position. 

5. Never attempt to pull strings in order to force 
the publicity of a story; it is contrary to journalistic 
ethics. 

Follow these suggestions and you will find that 
publicity will greatly aid you in “making a name for 
yourself.” 
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WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


. . + By JACK SMALLEY 


TOWERING ma- 
jestically in the 
background of ev- 
ery story, every 
book, and every 
play that ever 
amounted to any- 
thing stands a big 
idea. 

Too many writ- 
ers never see be- 
yondthefore- 
ground. Mechani- 
cally they mill out 
yarns that on the 
surface appear to 
answer editorial 
specifications, yet are merely artificial and un- 
substantial. The stories are published—and for- 
gotten. Or they are returned to the baffled au- 
thor with the cryptic comment, “Too slight.” 

Yet tales that are crudely done and miserably 
handled often achieve greatness because there 
is the background of a really great idea behind 
them. The young author who reads them thinks, 
“Even I could do better than this!” Before he 
tries, let him be sure that he has an equally big 
idea to work with. 

The big idea may involve plot, character, set- 
ting, or moral theme, but in at least one of 
these phases it must rise up, commanding and 
powerful, above the commonplace. Consider 
some examples of the big idea. 
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In Prottinc. The idea of transplanting 
the mind and soul of an animal into a human 
being resulted in the bizarre plot of The Island 
of Lost Souls by H. G. Wells. Here the force 
of the idea itself is sufficient to bring forth an 
interesting story. It almost writes itself. 

The converse, transplanting human brains into 
bodies of animals, made the memorable story 
by Bassett Morgan, The Devils of Po Sung. In 
both cases the big idea moves to the same con- 
clusion: the perpetrator of the experiment be- 
comes a victim of his creations. 


In SETTING. Grand Hotel was primarily an 
idea for a setting, despite its complicated plot 
structure. Examine all the interwoven plots 
and you will find them rather commonplace; 
the dying man having a last fling at life, the 
pretty stenographer and her complaisances, the 


Mr. Smalley, formerly managing editor of 
the Fawcett Publications, and now _ general 
manager, Bob-Edwards Publishing Corp., is 
the author of stories which have appeared 
in Adventure, Argosy, Short Stories, and 
many other magazines, 


penniless count who steals. Yet in their setting 
they assume magnificence. This idea of bring- 
ing all the plot threads onto one common set- 
ting created a popular vogue, but unfortunately 
a big idea cannot be repeated with the same 
success as the initial effort. 


In CuaracTErR. The big idea may be a pow- 
erful character, such as Sherlock Holmes, Fu 
Manchu, Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, and so 
on. A strong character can support its literary 
father in considerable comfort for many years. 
This angle of the big idea is most often used by 
pulp writers who build up a tremendous follow- 
ing for their brain-child. 


In Morar anp Sociat THEME. The great 
canvas of social and moral change provides a 
wide choice of big ideas, as we have seen in the 
successes of Ben Hur, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The 
Jungle of Upton Sinclair, The American Trag- 
edy of Dreiser, and other powerful plays and 
stories. 


If you will pause now to compare the aver- 
age run-of-the-mill stories which fill the maga- 
zines of the day, with the stories which you can 
name as being based on a big idea, you will be 
surprised that so many undistinctive stories are 
published. 

This cannot be blamed entirely on the edi- 
tors. They have to print what they can get, 
and out of thousands of stories submitted to a 
magazine during a month only a pitiful handful 
will carry any distinction at all. And most of 
these will depend on some artificial twist, some 
minor novelty, rather than upon a big idea. 

The big demand for the commercial short- 
story is largely responsible for this lack of im- 
portant ideas in fiction. Writers formerly wrote 
when the inspiration of the big idea drove them 
into the job of putting it on paper. Paradise 
Lost, Gulliver’s Travels, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
other notable works were not done at the behest 
of a magazine editor. Now writing has become 
a trade in which many of us make a living— 
precarious or affluent according to our crafts- 
manship—and no writer can afford to wait for 
the inspiration of the big idea. 

And yet there can be no question that a big 
idea is more profitable commercially than usual 
hackneyed output. 
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When I was discussing this subject with 
Editor Hawkins, he made the point that pulp 
fiction particularly requires a big idea because 
of the necessity for daring conception of plot 
and an irresistible force driving the action of 
the story. It is all very well for the slick-paper 
books to go in for the “stream of conscious- 
ness” style of writing, or to provide entertain- 
ment for their readers in clever dialogue and 
pretty writing. But the pulps can’t hold a 
reader’s interest with a story involving Nan’s 
desire for a new party dress, or a squabble over 
the ownership of a cow, or what a girl thinks 
about as she chooses her gown for the evening. 


Since the professional writers must maintain 
their measured production of stories in order to 
be a success in this business, how then can they 
go about this matter of providing big ideas for 
their stories? 

It is in the field of character building that we 
find the greater number of writers seeking this 
end. Some years ago H. Bedford-Jones created 
his John Solomon, a powerful character whose 
adventures formed a great saga in pulp fiction. 
I discussed with him once the idea of bringing 
this character back to life, and he did so with 
some success. But his interests had become more 
varied; many other characters he had created 
intrigued him, and in particular that lovable 
old cowman, Pegleg Baron, held the stage. 
W. C. Tuttle still produces the tales of Hash- 
knife and Sleepy, whose following is enormous. 
And who could count the fortune that Tarzan 
has made for Edgar Rice Burroughs? 


Burroughs tired of the antics of his Ape man. 
and tried seriously to enter other fields. He 
sent me a story for a detective magazine I was 
then editing, and his effort to get into other 
fields was sincerely made, for his royalties from 
the old Tarzan books indicated only too plainly 
what his readers wanted. As I say, the story 
was good, but it lacked the big idea, and the 
rising tide of the pulps forced him back into 
production of Tarzan stories. In the movies, 
when a player makes a success in a picture, he 
is immediately cast in another picture of the 
same type. Players have a terror of becoming 
“typed,” and for good reason. The same thing 
may apply to writers—but few of us would 
complain at accepting the income from a char- 
acter like Tarzan! 


The fact that most writers maintain a stable 
of characters is proof enough that a big idea 
of this type is profitable. Doc Savage, The 
Shadow, Fu Manchu, and their ilk need little 
in the way of unusual plot and breadth of con- 
ception when there is a strong character to 
carry the tale. The rest of the yarn can be— 
and usually is—the same thing over and over 
again. The Hashknife-Sleepy formula never 
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varies; I don’t doubt that Tuttle could write 
those stories endlessly. 

Therefore, the creation of a strong character 
is one of the early efforts of the craftsman. I 
once suggested to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST read- 


ers that a dominant character with a dangerous | 


and difficult job to perform provided a reliable 
formula. Warren Hastings Miller was kind 
enough to tell me that this suggestion helped 
him with a story that had refused to “jell.” At 
all events, such a formula reduces the problem 
to its essentials. Most of us know some strong 
character who can provide inspiration for a 
hero; if not, then history books are full of 
them. To practice what I preached, I wrote a 
story based on a forceful, dominant character 
in the history of Afghanistan’s picturesque 
galaxy of ruffians, rogues, and scallawags. These 
yarns, all hung upon one character, appeared in 
Adventure, Short Stories, Action Stories, and 
other magazines. Without his force of charac- 
ter behind the tales I could have knocked at 
those editorial doors in vain. So it does work. 

Searching for the big idea is like stalking big 
game—it takes work but the prize is worth it. 
And this sort of hunt has its tricks of the 
trade, too. 

One manner of capturing the big idea lies 
in reversing the usual. The more daring the 
reversal, the more successful is the result, as 
Noel Coward demonstrated with his Design for 
Living. To have one or the other rival win 
the girl in the end is the usual denouement; to 
have both win her is shockingly out of the ordi- 
nary. We would not call his idea the product 
of some divine inspiration; rather, it is very 
clever craftsmanship. Polyandry is an old story. 
It becomes big and looms large when the idea 
is applied to modern society. 

To another such reversal of the formula 
of society can be credited the success of Lady 
for a Day. In this story an old harridan selling 
apples to support her illegitimate daughter in a 
school abroad, learns that her daughter is re- 
turning with her wealthy and noble suitor. The 
hag becomes a lady for a day. This has the 
same element of bigness that characterizes simi- 
lar reversals of fortune, such as in Cinderella, 
The Prince and the Pauper, and Kismet. 


It is worth the effort of the ambitious crafts- 
man to seek out opportunities for reversing the 
usual procedure of affairs. I recall a recent story 
in the Post which illustrates this method. Those 
who follow college football know the practice 
of starting the season against inferior teams. 
The big college mops up on the one-hoss college 
team and with this taste of blood gets into 
shape for the hard schedule ahead. 

But suppose that scrub team should win? 
Imagine the consternation of the big univer- 
sity, walloped by a hick outfit! 

The idea is big enough to serve very well for 
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a forceful story, and the author waded in and 
made the most of its possibilities. He overcame 
the danger of incredibility by having the scrub 
college team plot their victory long before, 
and they all spent the summer in a lumber 
camp, drilling after work. The story conceals 
this, however, by unfolding the tale through 
the eyes of the coach, who is not aware of the 
team’s summer training. A heart-throb compli- 
cation is provided by making it plain that a 
victory over the big college would mean no 
more games with them, and no more sharing in 
the badly needed revenue, to the dismay of the 
poor coach. 


Such a reversal is there, right under our 
noses, yet not many writers sitting in the sta- 
dium cheering the slaughter of the opening of- 
ferings would recognize the possibilities in up- 
setting the apple-cart. 


In stalking the big idea by this method, I 
once tried reversing the positions of an Ameri- 
can and German who had fought a sky duel 
over France. There the German had been in a 
big bombing plane and had fallen victim to the 
American in a pursuit ship. Later, during the 
making of a war film in Hollywood the Ger- 
man is given the pursuit plane and the Ameri- 
can is sent up to crash the bomber. What was 
intended to be a sham battle turned into the 
real thing, once the old enmity was revived. 
Don Moore, in scheduling the yarn for Argosy, 
wrote that it was “the first air story I have 
seen in some time that I thought was worth 
the reading.” That was reward enough for 
going after an idea. Another reversal which re- 
sulted in a sale involved a hero who was not 
trying to save his skin, but instead was trying 
to get himself killed, for the reason that all his 
friends had forsaken him because he alone 
always emerged unhurt from an adventure. 
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Suppose that every enterprise and every fight 
that you got into found your buddies the sole 
sufferer—wouldn’t that amount to a curse of 
good luck? 

The big idea may involvegfacing a very diffi- 
cult social or moral problem. The social prob- 
lem faced by the Jew and Gentile in Abie’s 
Irish Rose was human, and it was big. Most of 
us would be willing to content ourselves with 
far less success in searching for the big idea— 
but the sky is the limit if you hit upon a really 
big idea. It does not take genius. 

“Genius, of course, can make even the com- 
monplace interesting,” Mr. Hawkins remarks 
here, ‘‘but too many writers of ordinary talent 
are willing to sweat over trivial, minor ideas. 
And you'll probably agree with me that a large 
share of the manuscripts that come to an edi- 
tor’s desks are well enough told, present fairly 
interesting characters, but are weak in sub- 
stance.” 

His comment may well sum up the matter. 
The bigger the conflict, the more powerful and 
elemental the forces arrayed against each other, 
the greater the stakes, the more likely the story 
is to qualify as big. 

Go after big game when you sit down to 
your next task. Search out the larger canvasses 
when it comes to painting your story. In the 
action magazines, forceful characters, exciting 
events, and big stakes are essential. A struggle 
to save a life is more exciting than a struggle 
to hold onto a job; the efforts of two men to 
kill each other will sell more stories to the pulps 
than attempts of the same two men to ruin 
each other in business. 

The big ideas aren’t all copyrighted and they 
aren’t all written. And the reward for going 
after them is worth the effort. 
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those days. . . . Stephen Crane once got into difficul- 
ties with the New York police attempting to cham- 
pion a woman of the streets. . . . Booth Tarkington 
was the laughing stock of his home town until The 
Gentleman From Indiana and Monsieur Beaucaire 


were accepted almost simultaneously . . . in the Naive 
Nineties E. W. Townsend’s wickedly coined “Wot t’ 
‘ell!’ took the popular fancy by storm . . . Upton 


Sinclair, author of The Wet Parade, no doubt comes 
naturally by his antipathy to alcohol, since his dearest 
friend, the poet George Sterling, after learning to 
drink with Jack London and Ambrose Bierce, took 
cyanide to escape the humiliating weakness of habit- 
ual intemperance . . . John Dewey, perhaps the most 
considerable American figure in philosophy since 
William Janes, is said to raise chickens and sell eggs 
on a large scale . . . Burton Rascoe wrote that Carl 
Van Vechten is reported by Thomas Beer to have 
said that irony must always be underscored in Ameri- 
ca... Edith Wharton has been referred to so often as 
the author of Ethan Frome that she expresses sorrow 
over ever having written the book . . . Ellis Parker 


Butler is reported to have swooned upon being re- 
minded of his connection with Pigs Is Pigs ... For 
similar reasons James Branch Cabell is said to loathe 
utterly The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck . . . George 
M. Cohan was actually born on the fourth of July, 
probably waving a flag from his cradle . . . When 
Conrad Aiken’s Blue Voyage appeared the publisher 
furthered advertisement of it by including in the 
blurbs both favorable and unfavorable criticism... 


The trend of advertising volume, as shown by re- 
ports of the publishers during the last three months, 
has been distinctly upward—which is good news for 
writers, who, in the last analysis, are dependent upon 
this factor for their incomes. Suspensions have fallen 
off almost to nothing. 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters, admin- 
istering the Russell Loines Memorial fund, has 
awarded $1000 to Edward Doro, a young Western 
poet, whose first book, The Boar and the Shibboleth, 
was published last month by Knopf. This is a periodi- 
cal award, the first having been made to Robert Frost 
in 1931. 
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WRITING THE ONE-ACT 


RELIGIOUS PLAY 


. . « By LOUIS WILSON 


A NEW public is 
now awaiting every 
writer of one-act 
plays who can meet 
its exacting de- 
mands. It is found 
among the rapidly 
growing number of 
churches which are 
turning to the re- 
ligious use of 
drama. Let that 
statement be clear- 
ly understood. 
These churches no 
longer want mere 
farcical comedies to 
draw attendance to the church bazaar. Neither 
do they want tiresome preachments clothed in 
pseudo-dramatic form. They want real dramas 
—plays which cut deep into the realities of life, 
and they are using them for the definite pur- 
pose of enriching their services of worship. 

That there is good money in this field for 
the writer who will take the trouble to excel 
is proven by the year-after-year demand which 
now piles up from the churches for plays like 
“The Valiant” by Holworthy Hall and Robert 
Middlemass, “The Neighbors” by Zona Gale, 
and “Dust of the Road” by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. Every one of these plays carries a 
royalty of from five to ten dollars for each per- 
formance. Moreover, these same plays have been 
in big demand by high schools, colleges, and 
women’s clubs. In other words, it is possible 
for a writer to meet this new demand of the 
churches and yet write plays which will be gen- 
erally popular among all dramatic groups de- 
manding plays of high artistic merit and seri- 
ous purpose. 

It is not, however, always possible to turn 
this market flow the other way round, for many 
a play of high artistic merit and serious pur- 
pose yet lacks the religious qualification, as wit- 
ness the masterly plays of Eugene O’Neil. This 
article, then, is a guide to the writing of re- 
ligious drama as such, in its one-act form. But 
the alert writer who follows it may find that 
his market includes not only the churches but 
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a decided plus from the general amateur mar- 
ket for all serious plays. 

What then is a religious play? A recognized 
leader of this new movement within the 
churches, Dr. Fred Eastman of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, gives this definition “A re- 
ligious drama is one that has a religious effect 
upon a congregation, that is, it sends the con- 
gregation away exalted in spirit and with a 
deeper sense of fellowship with God and man.” 

It is at once obvious that such a play can be 
modern quite as well as Biblical. In fact, the 
churches have already found in practice that 
most existing Biblical plays are woefully lack- 
ing in true religious quality, while many plays 
of modern setting are deeply religious in their 
effect. 

So much for defining the field and indicating 
its possibilities. The following instructions 
form a basic guide to the successful writing 
of the form. They may profitably be supple- 
mented by a study of that valuable book, 
The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play, by 
Percival Wilde (Little, Brown and Company). 


I. CHARACTERS. 

The search for worth-while characters is the 
starting point of the religious play. This is nec- 
essary because an audience always makes an 
emotional identification of itself with the chief 
character. It is, then, obvious that the audi- 
ence cannot possibly leave “exalted in spirit and 
with a deeper sense of fellowship with God and 
man” unless that chief character is capable of 
lifting it into some recognition of the essential 
kinship between the divine and the human. 
The character at least must have within him, 
when put to the test, the capacity for noble, 
Christlike deeds. On this capacity alone de- 
pends the height to which the play can rise. 

Moreover, every character in the play must 
be convincingly human. It is well to set down 
upon paper a complete analysis of each char- 
acter to be used. This analysis will include such 
points as the character’s age, physical appear- 
ance, parentage, place of birth, education, dis- 
tinctive mannerisms, work, recreation, worship, 
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daily companionships, home life, taste in dress, 
his likable and his unlikable qualities, his dom- 
inant mood, and all of his ambitions and 
frustrations. 

Next, from a consideration of these living, 
human characters, the playright will discover 
both his theme and his struggle. If the play is 
to convince, both must be native to the char- 
acters chosen. 


Il. THEME. 

Every play is the working out in terms of 
struggle and action of some basic theme. It is 
the theme which gives the play unity and point. 
Thus Mary P. Hamlin’s successful New Testa- 
ment play, “He Came Seeing,” is an exemplifi- 
cation of this saying of Jesus: “He who loves 
father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me,” and Percival Wilde’s “Pawns” drives 
home the truth that the common man is never 
anything but a pawn in the ruler’s bloody game 
of war. As soon as possible the writer should 
set his theme down in the form of a single, 
declarative sentence. This theme, having grown 
out of the lives of his characters themselves, 
will then become the formative principle of the 
play. It should never obtrude or be talked about 
in preachy fashion, but should be exemplified 
in action. If the play is to succeed, the theme 
should, moreover, be interesting, timely, and 
religious. 


Ill. STRUGGLE. 

Struggle is not only the key to seizing and 
holding interest, but it is also the means of 
forcing upon the characters those inevitable 
choices which reveal the quality of their souls. 
Drama cannot properly be said to exist until 
the characters are involved in some struggle. 
Drama ends when the struggle is resolved. 
More, other things being equal, the popularity 
of a play is quite apt to be in direct proportion 
to the universality of its struggle. Thus Alice 
Brown’s delightful play, “Joint Owners in 
Spain,” owes much of its wide appeal to the 
fact that its basic struggle—the struggle of the 
old to retain a sense of still belonging in a 
world which is casting them aside—is a strug- 
gle with which everyone is familiar, either by 
sympathetic observation or actual experience. 

As a general rule, let there be but one clear- 
cut struggle in the play and let it center about 
the principal character. Let this struggle be 
defined as soon after the rise of the curtain as 
possible. Let it be important, involving some 
vital interest of the chief character. The true 
greatness of a character cannot be revealed by 
his conduct in a trivial conflict. It is only as 
he acts when his all is at stake that the audi- 
ence will really know him for what he is. Let 
the conflict also be directly involved with the 
religious import of the theme. Let it also be 
remembered that while suspense as to the final 


outcome must continuously be maintained and 
freshened, yet the struggle itself must march 
steadily forward to a climax. At this point of 
climax let the chief character be faced with an 
important ethical choice which he must make 
under the impulsion of his own will, thus re- 
solving the struggle and ending the play. A 
great theme exemplified in the actions of great 
characters who are involved in great struggles 
which lead in turn to great choices—these are 
the basic elements of every great religious play. 


IV. Action. 

Having come so far in his preliminary think- 
ing, let the playwright now try to think 
through his entire play in terms of a series of 
actions which will stir the emotional response 
of his audience. He should try for such a clear- 
cut series of happenings that the audience could 
glean the main import of the play were the 
actors to do it in pantomime only. Plays which 
lean heavily upon dialogue to make their mean- 
ing clear are usually dull plays. 

Next comes the writing of the episode 
outline: 


V. THe Episope OuTLINE. 

An episode is that portion of a play which is 
carried on by one group of characters who are 
on the stage at any one time. When one of these 
characters leaves the group or another joins it, 
the center of interest shifts, and a new episode 
has begun. These episodes are the building 
blocks of which the play is constructed. Each 
episode should contain struggle and suspense. 
Each should rise to a minor peak of conflict. 
And each should advance the play definitely 
toward its goal. Moreover, the number of epi- 
sodes should not be too large. A few episodes, 
each deeply mined for its full emotional value, 
is infinitely better than a large number which 
rush the audience on from situation to situation 
while leaving its emotions untouched. Good 
one-act plays seldom have more than eight 
episodes. Some of the best have but three to 
five. 

The episode outline should set down for each 
episode these things: (1) the purpose or pur- 
poses of the episode in the action as a whole; 
(2) any specific items of information which 
must be given to the audience; (3) the emo- 
tions to be roused in the audience; (4) the 
characters involved; (5) the scene; (6) a brief 
statement of the action. 


VI. 

When all of these steps have been carefully 
taken—and not until then—the dialogue may 
be added. Needless to say, dialogue should be 
kept in character. It should also be as brief and 
concise as possible, using always the most char- 
acteristic and revealing phrases. Dialogue is an 
aid to action, not a substitute for it. 
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VII. THe Rewrite Jos. 

After the first draft of the play has been 
completed the playright will be fortunate if 
he can read it to a critical friend. Otherwise, 
it had best be laid aside for a few days until 
the author himself can view it with a more 
dispassionate eye. Then the rewriting and pol- 
ishing can be begun. If possible, however, a 
play should have the benefit of actual produc- 
tion before being offered to a publisher. Noth- 
ing can reveal a play’s weaknesses like the test 
of production before an actual audience. 


VIII. Questions To WHICH THE PLay 
SHOULD ANSWER “YES.” 

The following series of questions come from 
the classroom of Dr. Fred Eastman. The play- 
wright may well apply them as tests to every 
play he writes. 


Does it reach the emotions? 

Do the characters seem real ? 

Is the conflict adequate ? 

Does the conflict rise to a climax? 

Is the suspense maintained? 

Do the characters have to make important 
choices ? 

Is the theme clear and worth while? 

Is the solution convincing? 

Does the play reveal a struggle common to 
the experience of the audience? 

Does the play present contrasting moods 
(that is, does it have a seasoning of comic 
relief for its tragedy, or vice versa) ? 

. Does it have a well-knit episodic structure? 
Does it have a religious effect upon the 
audience ? 

Does it have a religious effect upon the 
actors? 
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14. Does it lie within the possibilities of ama- 
teur production in staging, costuming, and 
acting ? 


It is as the play meets these tests that it will 
serve the needs of the churches. It might be 
well to add these three additional notes which 
also affect the religious play’s ready sale: (1) 
At present most churches want plays which 
do not call for too large a cast and which fur- 
ther have more female roles than male ones; 
(2) More plays are used at the seasonal cele- 
brations than at any other time. This makes 


the demand for Christmas, Easter, and Thanks- . 


giving plays especially good; (3) Churches are 
now especially ready to produce strong plays 
dealing with the causes of world peace and of 
temperance. 


IX. A List oF PUBLISHERS OF RELIGIOUS 
DRAMA. 

Following is a list of publishers who deal in 
religious plays: 


Abingdon Press, 150 5th Ave., New York, 

Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 

Baker, Walter H. & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Covici-Friede, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 9 E. 41st St., New York. 

French, Samuel, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York. 

Missionary Education Movement, 150 5th Ave., New York. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, and 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

Powell & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Revell, Fleming H., 158 5th Ave., New York. 

Scribner’s Sons, Charles, 597 5th Ave., New York. 

Stage Guild, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


WOULD BE 


By CASIMIR HARRIS 


HEY sit 


In parlors dimly lit 
And show their wit. 


They speak 


Of anything that’s Greek 


Or else unique. 


They thrill 


To every author’s quill 


While theirs lie still. 


They think 


That they should be in ink 
(They’re on the brink). 
And while they rail 

The group beyond the pale 


They fail. 
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GATHERING INFORMATION 


FOR ARTICLES 


. - « By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


APPARENTLY 
many inexperienced 
writers, who are in- 
terested in articles 
and who would like 
to try one at least 
occasionally, are 
daunted by the no- 
tion that they could 
never collect all 
the information 
necessary for the 
discussion of any 
important subject, 
aside from one of a 
very elementary or 
personal nature. 
One of the questions more frequently asked of 
me with respect to my own magazine work, 
is: “Where in the world did you get all your 
information?” Just a few days ago that ques- 
tion was asked of me regarding my article on 
the beet sugar industry in The Nation of Jan- 
uary 3. 

“T wouldn’t have the slightest idea even on 
how to start to get material for an article like 
that,” the questioner declared. 

As a matter of fact, my investigation was 
not difficult at all. My data regarding recent 
developments in the sugar controversy were 
easily obtained from the libraries of our two 
daily papers in Denver. Almost every daily 
newspaper maintains a department for indexing 
and preserving copies of its regular edition for 
every day in the year. If you want to real all 
the news stories that have been published on 
any particular subject during a certain period, 
all you need to do is to go to the librarian of 
the newspaper and state your wishes. It’s as 
simple as going to a public library. 

If you want more information than your 
local newspapers have published on some sub- 
ject of national importance, one of the best 
places to look for it is in the files of The New 
York Times. Every large public library keeps 
bound copies of the Times and also bound in- 
dexes, which are issued every month. 

Of course, all the information for my article 
in The Nation did not come from newspaper 
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files. I got my more “telling” facts by a sim- 
ple process of sleuthing, at which every article 
writer should become adept. No matter what 
the subject may be on which you want to 
write, if it is of any importance at all you may 
be pretty sure that someone has already col- 
lected many, if not all, of the facts that you 
need for your discussion. Your job is to find 
where they are available. Go first to the most 
likely place that you can think of. If you 
don’t find your information there—and you 
usually won’t—you'll at least get a suggestion, 
in nine cases out of ten, on how to proceed 
with your inquiry. Probably you'll be referred 
to some other organization, or institution, or 
agency, where you may indeed find the facts 
that you are seeking. If you don’t find them, 
just continue to follow the trail pointed out to 
you at each stopping-place. 

To get my facts on conditions in the beet- 
sugar industry, I went first to the office of a 
labor publication in Denver which had pub- 
lished an item indicating that at least some in- 
formation was available there. The editor gave 
me what material he had, but it was far from 
adequate for my discussion. He advised me, 
however, to go to the Catholic Charities, since 
the Catholics were particularly interested in 
the plight of the Mexicans employed in the 
beet fields. I went there, and was referred next 
to the chairman of the Mexican Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Knights of Columbus, a man liv- 
ing in a small city some seventy miles north of 
Denver in the very heart of the sugar beet dis- 
trict. This man had information in abundance 
—all that I needed and more. Nor was there 
any doubt about its authenticity, for every fact 
in it was fully supported. 

This one case illustrates the procedure which 
will almost invariably bring the article-writer 
to all the information that he requires. One of 
my most important articles of recent months 
was a discussion of how schools in rural and 
semi-rural communities may keep up scholastic 
standards in spite of the diminishing budgets 
on which they must operate. My first move 
was to write to the departments of education 
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and to the education associations in each of the 
chief agricultural states of the Middle-West. 
These inquiries led me to the discovery that a 
very thorough study had been made by the 
University of Nebraska in the very problem 
that I wished to consider in my article. I wrote 
to the University and received a thick bulletin, 
giving the findings of the committee which 
had conducted the research. There was nothing 
left for me to look for, after I had finished 
reading it. 

Much information can be obtained by corre- 
spondence, if one knows where to write for it. 
A well-known syndicate writer of my ac- 
quaintance recently had an order from a New 
York newspaper for a story on Death Valley 
Scotty. What had become of him? She wrote 
several letters and sent a couple of telegrams 
to Scotty himself, all addressed to his castle in 
Death Valley. No reply. Scotty never answers 
his mail. Next she wrote to several pleasure 
resorts in the neighborhood. These letters 
brought replies all right, but failed to answer 
her question. Maybe Scotty was at his castle; 
maybe he wasn’t. The writers didn’t know. 
At last, after several more fruitless efforts to 
get information about him, she thought of 
going to the Union Pacific railroad for help. 
The Union Pacific is always seeking to pub- 
licize the West along its route. Death Valley 
was in the territory covered by it. Perhaps it 
would help her. And it did. The company sent 
an investigator to Scotty’s castle, found that 
he was there, got the information about him 
that she wanted, and delivered it to her. 

Much information can be gained from trans- 
portation companies and travel agencies. I my- 
self am just now preparing a story on dude 
ranches. On my desk is a pile of dude-ranch 
literature eight inches thick, all obtained from 
the Conoco Travel Bureau in Denver. If you 
want information about foreign countries, or 
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pictures to illustrate an article about one of 
them, go to the steamship companies. 

Government agencies also are very helpful: 
the Bureau of Education, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the Congressional Library, etc. The 
most of them will give you prompt and help- 
ful answers to your inquiries. For help in gath- 
ering information on professional subjects, 
write the offices of the national societies con- 
cerned with them. For information for an arti- 
cle on country doctors, I was referred by the 
American Medical Association to the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care in Washing- 
ton, and there I got all the data that I needed. 

The offices of various labor organizations, 
farmers’ organizations, and livestock associa- 
tions, as well as the periodicals published for 
them, are mines of information on subjects in 
the fields which they cover. 


Of course, the article writer must know, 
first of all, how to use a library. He must be 
familiar with all the indexes. I have already 
mentioned the index of The New York Times. 
Other indexes are even more important, espe- 
cially The Readers’ Guide to Periodic Litera- 
ture. You should seldom undertake an article 
until you have consulted the Readers’ Guide 
and read whatever has been written on your 
subject by other magazine writers. Other help- 
ful indexes and tomes of information are: In- 
ternational Index to Periodicals; Annual Maga- 
zine. Subject Index; Industrial Arts Index; 
Cumulative Book Index; Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, and The World Almanac. 


Gathering information for articles is, for 
me, about the most interesting thing in my 
profession. The writer who knows how to go 
after it need never lack something to write 


about. 
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A Modern Author To His Love 


By CHARLES DOUBLEYOU 


ARRY me, dear, and serve for me 
As kindest and severest critic; 

For I have judged your mind to be 

Alert and keenly analytic. 

I'll reach to greater heights than Poe, 
With your dear self for inspiration; 
But first, my darling, I must know: 
Can you typewrite and take dicta- 


tion? 
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SETTING-UP EXERCISES FOR 


THE IMAGINATION 


. . . By ALMA PASCHALL 


PROSPECTIVE 
writers are freely 
instructed in mat- 
ters of technique 
and how to “get by 
the editors” but are 
seldom warned that 
the most important 
of their trinity of 
powers must be the 
conscious control 
of their creative 
imagination. Unlike 
the journalist, who 
relies upon life sit- 
uations to give him 
his subject matter, 
the creative writer has to depend more or less 
upon his inspiration, and when that source of 
material plays out he may find himself shelved. 

But the question at once occurs, just how 
can one obtain control of his imagination? The 
answer, fortunately, is readily found: through 
exercise, just as an athlete trains his muscles. 
Otherwise, it is inevitable that an author, in 
spite of a mastered technique and a competent 
salesmanship, may find himself written out. 
The half dozen tricks which he had to begin 
with have been played and there are no more. 
This is a tragic situation which should be 
avoided. It is similar to the fate of the man 
of one trade whose occupation has been re- 
moved through technological changes in the 
industrial world. Futility. 

To begin with, a creative writer must be 
sure of his own will power and of his ability 
to concentrate under almost any circumstance. 
The day is perhaps past when a writer can af- 
ford to be temperamental, with an occasional 
flare of near genius. Conscious control of one’s 
own creative energy is imperative if one is to 
avoid the bread line. The following exercises 
test concentration. Try them! 

Visualize, with closed eyes, a white wall 
about twenty feet square with a black dot in 
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the middle of it. If you have difficulty in seeing 


the wall as white, imagine that you are in a 
large bedroom, unpapered, and that you are 
staring at the wall, which is illuminated by a 
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strong light coming over your shoulder. Vis- 
ualize that black dot as gradually growing larger 
until it blots out the whiteness completely. 
Hold the darkness for a few moments, and 
then visualize that black circle as gradually 
contracting into its original size. Repeat this 
exercise until you can make the dot expand and 
contract readily. Guard against trying to see 
the wall with your eyes. It is a purely mental 
picture which you should attain. 

Visualize an acorn sprouting. Watch the 
stalk come and the leaves unfold. Watch the 
branches spread and the trunk expand in girth. 
Visualize one leaf in detail, then foliage in 
mass. Imagine a breeze stirring the leaves with 
a faint rustle. Hold the image of the tree 
steady and quiet for several moments, then 
compel it to grow smaller by degrees and re- 
turn into the acorn. Repeat this exercise with 
increasing rapidity. 

Visualize a ten-year old boy, barefooted, 
wearing ragged trousers held up precariously 
by one suspender worn diagonally. Hair, car- 
roty, appearing in tufts through a shabby straw 
hat with a faded red band. Shirt, dull blue, 
fastened by white china buttons. Nose, freckled. 
Ears, spreading. Eyes, like agate marbles. Lips 
pursed into whistling. Hold the image until 
you can hear what he is whistling. 

Re-visualize the boy, dressed as he was. 
Change his torn hat to a tall silk hat; his old 
clothes to a dapper evening suit; place patent 
leather shoes on his feet. Holding the image in 
mind steadily, change the boy’s face into a 
frog’s, mouth from ear to ear. Hold the image 
until the frog-boy moves of his own accord. 
After a running leap, perhaps he dives into a’ 
pond, the silk hat floating away like a tipsy 
cat-boat. 

Visualize a camp fire on a mountain side. 
Rocks, bushes, and above, snow. Across the 
valleys, peak on peak. Below, the trees. Clouds 
cross the sun, throwing wavering shadows so 
deep that it is cooler while they pass. The 
brands of the fire hiss and emit puffs of acrid 
smoke. Inhale the smoke until your eyes tingle. 
Expand your chest then with the crisp moun- 
tain air. Watch the sun approach the western 
peaks. It goes down, leaving a gorgeous color, 
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crimson and gold. The brightness dulls. Twi- 
light steps across the valley. Darker. Fire 
brighter. Cry of a wildcat. “After all, I didn’t 
actually kill him... .” 

Eyes closed, imagine your fingers are sliding 
over wet glass; thick-piled velvet; sandpaper; 
an icicle; a raw oyster; a hot potato; a live 
fish, flapping wildly. 

Imagine that you are a widowed mother in 
the Old Dominion at the outbreak of the Civil 
war. Your only son has just told you that he 
has joined the Northern army. All your sym- 
pathies are with the South. “Well, mother... 
I guess you know how I feel .. . ” Hold the 
mood until you can answer your son. 

Study newspaper portraits of people in the 
limelight until they speak to you. A young 
woman has been condemned to death for killing 
her elderly husband. Study her face until she 
tells you about it: “I was married to him when 
I was fifteen. He was round like a bottle and 
his fingers was always greasy...” 

Such exercise is invaluable for one who is 
trying to gain control of his creative energy. 
It accomplishes at least two things for him: it 
strengthens his powers of concentration and 
also sharpens his sense perceptions and emo- 
tional sympathies. Will power, in other terms, 
becomes sufficiently master of the situation that 
it enables the writer to know vicariously feel- 
ings foreign to his own immediate experience, 
and to visualize things remote from him in 
place and time. 

Similar setting-up exercises will come readily 
to mind. Imagine the whole visible landscape 
covered with snow. Melt the snow gradually, 
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listening to the drip from the eaves. Change 
the snow into rain, swift, heavy, pitiless. Let 
the rain subside into a quiet drizzle, obscured 
by fog. Out of the fog come voices, “Hush, 
you little fool, someone’ll hear you!” ... “I 
don’t care if they do, [ll rot in prison anyhow 
. what do I care!” ... 

In order to create, the mind must be rend- 
ered capable of a complete concentration which 
excludes all disturbing ideas. Such a state of 
protracted attention is not natural to the hu- 
man brain and can only be acquired through 
diligent effort. The average, untrained mind 
skips gaily from idea to idea, unable to recover 
in full even the starting-off points. Revery, 
often of a personal nature, is far easier for the 
brain than is the cold steady discipline of crea- 
tion. It takes will power of no mean order to 
make a creating machine out of the very ordi- 
nary brain stuff which is our common lot. But 
when that disciplined state is once gained in 
which the brain will at once begin spinning a 
web of imagination, then, and only then, the 
writer has gained conscious control of his crea- 
tive energy. 

A skilled writer goes into a trance with his 
characters. Their gestures are seen by him and 
he needs only to transcribe these to paper. He 
hears their voices, sees their every movement. 
He is the medium through which they express 
themselves. Were he, as author, limited to his 
own life experiences, he would soon be through. 
But a trained imagination expands the individ- 
ual’s universe to the far limits of time and 
space. His choice of plots becomes infinite. 


vv 


AUTHOR’S ALIBI TO A “DEPRESSED” BROTHER 


By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Dear Bill: 

It made me sad to hear 

That you are “out of luck,” 

And blue and broke, 

With watch in soak, 

And for your board-bill stuck. 

I note you want to borrow ten 

Or twenty bucks, or so, 

And if I could 

I gladly would 

Send you the needed dough. 

I’ve had a few “bad breaks,” myself, 
And know what you’ve endured; 
My car’s a wreck, 

I broke my neck— 

And neither was insured. 

My wife is down with nervous-break, 


My five kids have the flu; 
My house burned down 
Clean to the ground; 
My bank went busted, too. 
I cannot sell my manuscripts— 
The market’s gone to smash! 
Poor mother-in-law 
Has got lockjaw, 
And father-in-law, the rash. 
The cat’s got fits; 
The dog’s gone mad; 
Our little bird won’t “tweet”; 
The ink-well’s dry, 
And so am I— 
Goodbye, 
Your old pal, 
“Petr.” 
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February, 1934 


Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


I sold three stories during the first TEN DAYS 
of 1934. Have YOU a story I can sell? 


Producers have looked to me for stories for 
fourteen years. 


No copyright or revision racket. 


Learn about this profitable market from my 
FREE booklet. 


Adeline M. Alvord 


Suite 215 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. 6 
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SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


A one-year professional training in the technique and 
practice of writing, under personal leadership of six 
distinguished American writers—Edwin Markham, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, Rupert Hughes, Robert Welles 
Ritchie, John D. "Barry, Samuel G. Blythe. Inspira- 
tional atmosphere and ideal environment. Only talented 
students accepted. Students may enroll at any time. 
Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, Y a line. 
One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” ‘‘Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


We have been supplying writers and contest fans with mate- 
rials for more than five years. Our prices are always lowest 
and the quality the best to be had. Send us your next order and 
you too, will find our supplies satisfactory in every way. Prices 
are rapidly advancing, but you can still buy from us at last 
year’s prices. 


Note these representative values taken from our late catalog. 


Karolton, Glazed Kraft Karolton, Glazed Kraft 
Envelopes Envelopes 
32-Ib. Wt. Size 9x12 & 9%4x12%4 Size 6x9 & 64x94 
25 of each size__________$1.25 28-lb. Wt. 50 of each size_$1.25 


28-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_ 1.15 24-lb. Wt. 50 of each size_ 1.00 

24-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_ 1.00 20-Ib. Wt. 50 of each size. .90 

20-lb. Wt. 25 of each size. .90 24-lb. Wt. 25 of each size. .55 
No. 10 and No. 11 size, for two folds. 

28-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_-$ .55 24-lb. Wt. 25 of each size_$ .50 


50 of each size__---_--- 1.05 50 of each size_________ 1.00 
Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets and Carbon, size 81x11 
High Grade, Artesian Bond Medium Grade, Atlantic 

Per Ream (500 sheets) Per Ream (500 sheets) 

20-lb. Wt. $2.25 $1.60 


Good grade 2nd Shts.,Rm. 1.00 Med.Grade, 2nd Shts.,Rm. .80 


WRITERS’ SPECIAL CABINET, $2.50 value. Includes practic- 
ally everything the ordinary writer needs at one time. Assorted. 


Typewriter ribbons, Mss. Covers, Carbon. Everything for the 
writer. We PAY POSTAGE on all orders east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Add 15% if you live west of Rocky Mts. Send for 
our large, 80 page, illustrated catalogue, of books and all kinds 
of supplies for the writer. It’s Free. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
Upland, Indiana 


Stories That Sell 


THE ESCRITOIRE trains writers to sell. We do 
not teach students to write fancy stories. We 
train them to write STORIES THAT SELL, the 
kind that appear in popular magazines, the kind 
for which there is a demand. 


We know that many talented writers find it 
hard to pay heavy tuition fees. |f you can write 
at all, a half interest in one story pays more 
than half your tuition, whether we sell the story 
or not. 


Let us see what YOU can do. Put US to the test. 
Our regular list price for criticism is $4.50 for a 5000 
word story. Send us THREE of your stories with 
return postage and only $3.00, and we will give you a 
full three part criticism (1500 words or more) of one 
story, briefer but valuable studies of the others, con- 
structive suggestions for revision with each. If you 
are not more than satisfied, your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. If, after seeing OUR work, you decide 
to enroll, the $3.00 will be credited on initial payment 
on your course. 

A California writer sent us three stories last May. He 
had written fiction for ten years; had sold three or four 
stories to syndicates. SINCE MAY, STUDYING 
WITH US, HE HAS SOLD EIGHT STORIES TO 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


Send Your Three Stories Today. 
OUR TYPING SECTION offers professional typing 
for professional writers. We follow copy precisely if 
you so direct, or spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
is edited by an expert. We pay postage on our work 
to you, type on bond paper, turnish carbon copy. 
50c the 1000 words for prose; verse 2c the line. 
Endorsed by Editors 


The Escritoire Walter Harbin, Director 


Sales Office 
Box 735 -B, 151 Fifth Avenue, Room 1317 
Center Point, Texas New York City 


COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions, characters that live, novel, 
original plots, true-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with each 
script submitted. For writers with scripts already in salable 
form, LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Com- 
mission. Typing, including sities and proofreading, 30c a 
1,000 words. Positively no other fees. Recommended by 
writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE 


Studio 301, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c. per 1000 words. 
SPECIAL RATES ON BOOKS. Poetry Ic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 


Action Makes or Mars 


a story. Translate dull, tiresome movement 
into natural action essential to salable fiction. 
Use SHOLL’S classified action verbs and 
schemes for character delineation in action. 
Get ACTION BOOK, $1. Know HUMANI- 
TOME BOOKS: Emotion and its Expression, 
$1; Mind, Mentality and Will, 75c. Money 
back if not satisfied. Write Dept. 25— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. Flushing, N. Y. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


A Guide to Character Delineation 
and Human Description 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Top Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
(Street & Smith) now prefers short-stories between 
3000 and 5500 words in length, of outdoor adventure 
interest. It uses also novels and novelettes of 12,000 
to 25,000 words, and short-stories of 2000 words or 
less. F. Orlin Tremaine is editor. Good rates are 
paid on acceptance. 

Cowboy Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York (Street 
& Smith), is not stressing a juvenile element in its 
fiction, as formerly. It wants fast-action Western 
short-stories of between 2500 and 5500 words and 
novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. Modern ele- 
ments are permitted. F. Orlin Tremaine is editor. 
Rates are 1 cent a word on acceptance. 

Astounding Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York, the 
Street & Smith magazine of pseudo-scientific fiction, 
now prefers its short-stories under 5500 words. Nov- 
elette lengths are 12,000 to 18,000 words. Clues, 
detective magazine of the group, also edited by F. 
Orlin Tremaine, editor of Astounding Stories, Cow- 
boy Stories, and Top Notch Magazine, also has re- 
duced its outside length limit for short-stories to 5500 
words. It uses novelettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words. 
Good rates are paid on acceptance. 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York, is now edited 
by William Corcoran, succeeding A. A. Proctor. “Our 
market is limited but steadily improving,” Mr. Cor- 
coran writes. ‘““We want adventure short-stories, 5000 
words being the preferred length, some longer stories, 
and short verse. Good rates are paid on acceptance.” 

Conflict, 101 Park Ave., New York, sends the fol- 
lowing new length and type requirements: Adventure 
short-stories, 3000 to 5000 words; Western novels, 
50,000 words; action-detective novelettes, 20,000 
words. Frederick Gardner is editor. Payment aver- 
ages around 1/4 cent a word on publication. 

Contact and Squadron, twin magazines published 
by Adventure House and edited by George Bruce at 
80 Lafayette St., New York, now use air-war short- 
stories of 5000 to 8000 words, paying on publication 
at varying rates. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York (Popular Publications), is in the market only 
for Western-front air-war short-stories up to 5000 
words, writes Harry Steeger, editor. Payment is at 1 
cent a word on publication. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, is now using true detective serials of 
two to four parts, 4000 to 5000 words each install- 
ment, in addition to its short lengths of 1000 to 5000 
words. Photos are essential with all stories. John J. 
Green, editor, prefers to pass on a synopsis before 
article is submitted. Rates are 114 cents a word up, 
photos $3 and up, on acceptance. 

Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, is now paying on acceptance, writes Wm. H. 
Kofoed, editor. Rates are about 1 cent a word. Short- 
stories of 1500 to 4000 words, articles of hilarious 
nature and smart sex interest, skits, and satires, as 
well as some humorous verse, are used. 

The American Boy, 7430 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
edited for boys of high-school and college age, is 
well stocked with material of all kinds, but buying 
moderately. 


House Beautiful, Boston, has been combined with 
the Hearst publication, Home & Field, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York, under the title of House Beautiful 
combined with Home & Field. Stewart Beach is edi- 
tor. The Home & Field policy will be continued, 
with articles on gardening, decoration, architecture 
and allied subjects, up to 1500 words. Payment is at 
21% cents a word on acceptance. 

Opinion, a Journal of Jewish Life and Letters, 122 
E. 42nd St., New York, uses articles on Jewish and 
general subjects, 2500 to 3000 words, and short-stories 
of Jewish interest, 2000 to 3000 words. James Water- 
man Wise is editor. Payment is at 1 cent a word on 
publication. 

Ardent Love, 55 Sth Ave., New York, love-story 
pulp magazine issued by Magazines, Inc., associated 
with the Tower Magazines, is now edited by Barbara 
Stone. It uses glamorous and dramatic love stories 
with a sex touch, in short-story, novelette, and serial 
lengths. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 

Magic Carpet Magazine, 840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, will be out of the market until July, 1934. 

Town Topics is now located at 3017 N. Grand St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Black Bat Detective Mysteries, 103 Park Ave., 
New York, will not be in the market for material 
until March, 1934. 

Screen Book, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, is 
now edited by Carl A. Schroeder, succeeding Fred- 
erick James Smith. 

Honeymoon Stories, formerly at 7 W. 22nd St., is 
now located at 39 W. 67th St., New York. It uses 
sophisticated honeymoon stories with a tinge of ro- 
mance, love, and glamor in 2000 to 4000-word 
lengths. Patricia Rogers is editor. Payment is at 1/, 
cent a word on publication. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, is a market 
now for complete novels, of which it uses one in 
each issue in addition to short-stories, serials, feature 
articles, short humor, and cartoons. First-class rates 
are paid on acceptance. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York (Munsey 
Company) will not be in the market for novelettes 
until May. 

Southernesque is announced as a monthly magazine 
to appear February 1 and devoted to the Southern 
scene. It will featuse experimental literary forms and 
materials, in essays, articles, stories, and poems. Rates 
will be nominal to begin with, but frequent prizes are 
to be awarded. Address the magazine, care of Wil- 
liam and Kathryn Cordell, 2104 W. 12th Ave., Apt. 
6, Little Rock, Ark. Dee Brown is a third editor. 

The Young People, published by the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill., is edited by Dr. Geo. 
A. Fahlund, who should now be addressed at 244 
Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. This magazine 
uses articles and stories expressing Christian ideals, 
for children of 11 to 16, paying low rates on accept- 
ance. 

Star Novels Magazine, Garden City, N. Y., is now 
published monthly instead of quarterly by Doubleday 
Doran & Company. It is interested in seeing books 
for possible reprint if they have not appeared serially 
in other publications. 
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RITICISM FROM THE 
EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


HERE is the kind of criticism that you must have 
for your stories—that valuable editorial criticism 
that tells you just why your story did not click. 
The editors of A YEAR MAGAZINE will give 
you this constructive criticism of any UR 
STORIES you send within a year. All you need 
do is clip out this advertisement and send it to us 
with $1.50, and you will receive A YEAR MAGA- 
ZINE for one year and send the stories on when- 
ever you want to within the year of your subscrip- 
tion. 

THIS CRITICISM IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 


A YEAR MAGAZINE 
721 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT A YEAR MAGA- 
ZINE’S SHORT STORY CONTEST? 


ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Eleven years with Collier’s, American Magazine and W. H. C. 
Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 

No fliattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 
Bodin gets out in the field and sells. (Inquiry welcomed.) 


MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPED 


Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation and spelling. 
One carbon copy included. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 
words. Special rates on books. Cash and return postage 
must accompany manuscripts. 


Gwendolyn Woodbury 


Alberton, Maryland 


1 HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1927— 


as a reliable Authors’ Agent who gets REAL RESULTS FOR 
HIS CLIENTS. Located at 433 West 34th St., New York City, 
I am right in the heart of the publishing district, and get the 
latest editorial demands as fast as issued. Send for my folder 
and learn of the SALES I AM CONSTANTLY MAKING FOR 
CLIENTS. I CAN HELP YOU AS WELL AS I HAVE 
HELPED THEM. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., 
NEW YORK CITY., and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


THE PLOT SHOP 


can now furnish LETTER-PERFECT TYPING (accurate 
work on crisp bond, prompt service, mailed flat, 40c 1000 
including one carbon and return postage, $1 1000 plus re- 
vision) as well as those original, workable, moderately 
priced PLOTS you're all using. 


ALLEN & MIRIAM KIRBY ~ 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 
am _ selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL, Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee Separate fee on each 
manuscript. Stampes addressed envel and fee must ac- 
company all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 
VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270! ___ 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
* ILLUSTRATEDe4ENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER end ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


1950 
CHAMPA ST. 
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WIN SUCCESS 
AS AN AUTHOR NOW 


Make 1934 a year of attainment! You 
cannot know what you can do un- 
til you make a real effort to succeed. 


MOST persons who harbor ambitions to be suc- 
cessful writers are gripped by no new desire. It is 
something they have yearned for over a long period 
of time. 


Look back five years in your own case. Did you 
want to write then? If so, have you made any real 
progress since that time? It is so easy to want to 
make good, but to do little in directing one’s time, 
perfecting ability and making sincere, marked pro- 
gress. 


Five years ago such men and women as Elmer 
Ransom, William F. Bragg, Esther L. Schwartz, 
Edith K. Norris, and many others subscribed for 
S.T.C. training, PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, 
under David Rafflelock. Today Mr. Ransom is selling 
to Cosmopolitan and other leading magazines; 
Mr. Bragg to almost all of the action-story publica- 
tions; Mrs. Schwartz to Physical Culture, Young’s, 
Rexall and to scores of other magazines; Mrs. Nor- 
ris is a regular contributor to several leading pub- 
lishing houses. 


These are the records of but few men and wom- 
en who did more than yearn for success. They sub- 
scribed for S.T.C. training, recognized by editors, 
educators and authors, as the better personal and 
professional course in fiction writing. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor.” It 
is free and you will be under no obligation. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Without obligation to me (no salesman will call) please 
send me a free copy of your booklet, “The Way Past the 
Editor,” giving full information about Practical Fiction 
Writing and David Raffelock’s personal training. 


AJ-2/34 wave 
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Spicy Detective Stories, 53 Park Place, New York, 
is a new monthly launched by Modern Publications. 
It will use action-detective fiction up to 12,000 words, 
with a strong sex element and plenty of thrills and 
a Payment is announced at from 1/, to 1 cent 
a word. 


Ralph Daigh advises us that he is no longer con- 
nected with Nickel Publications, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, of which he has been editor. “My resigna- 
tion is effective immediately,” he writes under date 
of January 20. Charm Story Magazine, the love mag- 
azine of this group, has been discontinued. Presum- 
ably, Strange Detective Stories will be continued un- 
der different editorship. 


American Feature Syndicate, Suite 270, 6715 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., H. E. Baltes, manag- 
ing editor, writes: “Most of our material is obtained 
from regular sources, but we will be glad to see the 
material of free-lance authors or artists. We are inter- 
ested in all classes of fiction, all lengths; comics, car- 
toons, humor, juvenile material, home material, columns, 
feature articles in series, business articles, interviews 
with the right people, and scientific articles. We are 
particularly interested in action pictures of current 
news, with 50 to 100 word captions; they must be 
feature news photos and should be in our hands by the 
quickest possible dispatch. Payment varies, depending 
upon the type of material, but usually is on a royalty 
basis. Manuscripts or photographs unaccompanied by 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope will not be re- 
turned, and we will not enter into any correspondence 
regarding them.” 


Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., in addition to articles on sports, horse 
racing, football, baseball, etc., uses fiction. Edgar G. 
Horn, editor, writes: ‘“There’s a shortage of accept- 
able racing fiction. Most stories we get are about the 
jockey who saves the mortgage and marries the daugh- 
ter of the horse owner. We'd like to hear from the 
mystery, detective, humorous, and ‘Get-rich-quick 
Wallingford’ type of writers.’’ Rates paid are 3/4 cent 
a word on publication. 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York, now 
is seeking short-stories of from 5000 to 8000 words, 
novelettes of 15,000 words. ““We want action detec- 
tive stories, with something more than crime and its 
solution for motivation. Strong, convincing plot, dis- 
tinctive characterization, swift movement, and virile 
action are essential,’’ writes Joseph T. Shaw, editor. 
Good rates are paid on acceptance. 


Abbott's Monthly, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago, has 
become a weekly and changed its name to Abbott's 
Weekly & Illustrated News. Eneil F. Simpson, busi- 
ness manager, writes that negro short-stories of 1500 
to 3000 words, and features are used, payment being 
at 14 cent a word on publication. Henry Brown is 
now editor. 


Collegiate Digest, 114 §. Carroll St., Madison, 
Wis., is announced as a publication for college stu- 
dents edited by Frederick L. Noer. It desires articles 
and short-stories of not more than 1500 words, illus- 
trated if possible. Rates are not stated. 


Action Stories and Frontier Stories, of the Fiction 
House group, 461 8th Ave., New York, have in- 
creased their novelette length requirements to from 
25,000 to 30,000 words. 


Common Sense, formerly at 155 E. 44th St., has 
moved to 315 4th Ave., New York, and become a 
monthly. It no longer pays for material. 


' Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kans., now considers serials as low as 20,000 words 
in length, and up to 50,000 words. 
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GREETING CARD MARKET News. (By Doris Wil- 
der.) Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., 
167 Bow St., Everett, Mass., is in the market for 
greetings suitable for Easter, Valentine, Graduation, 
Father's Day, Mother’s Day, Birthday, Wedding, An- 
niversary, and Bon Voyage (Travel). The company is 
always interested in humorous ideas. Fred P. Luetters 
is editor. Payment is at 25 cents a line... . P. F. 
Volland Company, Joliet, Ill., has no Christmas needs, 
now, but the editor, R. H. Hill, recently asked to see 
‘a little assorted Every Day material.”” The company 
pays 50 cents a line. . . . Charles R. Myers of The 
“Art-Point’ Studios, Sebastopol, California, writes 
that at the present time the company is not in the 
market. Names of prospective contributors are being 
kept on file... . The Exclusive Company, 414-416 N. 
Third St., Philadelphia, also is not buying sentiments 
at this time, but agrees to get in touch with writers 
when needs arise. . . . E. M. Brainerd, editor of The 
Gibson Art Co., 233-241 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
is buying only a few greetings, for the general line, 
mostly, but a few valentines. She says that to be ac- 
cepted, sentiments “must be very outstanding. Our 
files are crowded with good material. We need only 
exceptionally clever ideas.” The Gibson company 
pays 50 cents a line... . “Have you any humorous 
Birthday greetings?” asks Jessie H. McNicol, 18 
Huntington Ave., Boston, publisher of Copley Craft 
cards. . . . Master Craft Publishing Co., 20 E. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, advises “We are sorry to report 
that we have discontinued manufacturing, and will 
not be in the market for any verses.” . . . The May- 
flower Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, Cambridge, 
Mass., wrote recently: ““We wish to advise that at the 
present time the only things we are interested in are 
smart or comic sayings for Christmas cards.” Letter- 
head of this firm shows that it manufactures novelty 
cut-outs as well as the conventional type of greeting 
cards. Samuel Tichnor is editor. . . . McKenzie En- 
graving Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, is in 
the market for sentiments for Christmas and for 
Every Day occasions. 


Fortune, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, formerly 
listed as paying 5 cents a word on acceptance, now 
pays 3 cents a word up, and on publication. Although 
it is 75 per cent staff-written, it encourages contri- 
butions. 


Scandals, now located at 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is overstocked and will desire no manuscripts 
for at least two months, writes J. J. Harvey, editor. 


Amazing Stories, 222 W. 39th St., New York, ed- 
ited for the Teck Publishing Co., by Dr. T. O’Conor 
Sloan, is at present heavily overstocked. 


Arcadian Life, Sulphur Springs, Tex., announces a 
reduction of rates. It now pays 1/4 to 1/4 cent a word 
on publication. 


Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine, 502 
H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, has been en- 
larged, and it is reported that arrangements are being 
made to pay for accepted material. 


Universal Model Airplane News, formerly at 125 
W. 15th St., is now located at 551 Sth Ave., New 
York. 


Wonder Stories, 98 Park Place, New York, Gerns- 
back publication in the pseudo-scientific field, is in 
the market for plausible adventure stories based on 
new scientific theories and developments. of the fu- 
ture, from short-stories to novels of 100,000 words, 
writes Charles D. Hornig, now managing editor. 
Scientific fantasy poetry also is used at 25 cents a 
line. Payment is on publication at 14 cent a word 
for average material, 34 cent a word for superior 
material. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 


“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our ‘‘Get-Ac- 
quainted”’ offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
return postage. 

Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us 
what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 
your manuscript and we will give you the lowest charge 
consistent with conscientious service. 

Special attention to criticism, revision, and marketing of 
book manuscripts. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and 
clients’ references. 


EDITORS 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 


6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


ARTICLES FICTION 


NARRATIVES 


Constructive criticism of typed manuscripts short or 
long. A professional service for intelligent writers and 
students. Promising material shaped for a market. Re- 
search in Western history, biography and annals. Long 
work properly edited, material examined, advice rend- 
ered. Rates: $5 up to 5000 words of Ms., thence $1 
each 1000 words up to 15,000, 75c on, transit charges. 
Consultation through letter alone, $3. Edwin L. Sabin, 
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W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H, E. 


Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Route 1, Hemet, Calif. Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 


: and others. 
College graduate, several years’ teaching experience, ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
six years’ stenographic experience, offers Rot Thomas H i Hardy 
First Class Typing Service 
; 55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Correct form, good bond paper, free carbon; minor 


corrections in spelling, punctuation, and grammar if 
desired. 35c per 1000 words; book rate, 30c; poetry, 
le per line. ELLA WILLIS GRAY, 325 Greenville St., 
LaGrange, Ga. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


If You Wish Sales Service --- - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
. magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
} it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘‘“What Editors Want.”’ 


°° 
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Childhood Magazine, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, is reported as unsatisfactory in its treat- 
ment of contributors. In one case, seasonal material 
was held for seven months. 

Police Gazette is now located at 450 6th Ave., 
New York. It is edited by Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, 
who desires underworld stories with strong girl in- 
terest, up to 2000 words. Payment is at 1 cent a 
word on publication. 

The 99-er, 116 E. 11th St., New York, devoted to 
women and flying, does not pay for material. 


Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York (Street 
& Smith), is now featuring mystery, detective, and 
adventure short-stories and novelettes up to 30,000 
words, eliminating Western stories. E. C. Richards 
is editor. Payment is at good rates on acceptance. 


Plans for issuing Golden West Magazine are still 
incomplete, writes J. Thomas Wood of the Carwood 
Publishing Co., publisher of Underworld, 551 Sth 
Ave., New York. “We may start with the August, 
1934, issue.” 

American Youth, 80 Lafayette St., New York, a 
new monthly magazine for boys from 14 to 21, is in 
the market for short-stories of 2500 to 5000 words, 
also novelettes, serials and verse, writes T. Vaille 
Sproull, editor. Payment will be at 1 cent a word 
up, temporarily on publication. 

Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
has postponed until further notice the publication 
of a true detective smooth-paper magazine which it 
was planning. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City, writes that it can now use serials up to 80,000 
words in length. Payment is at good rates on accept- 
ance. 


The Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, is now in the market for articles expressing the 
woman’s viewpoint on social and economic problems, 
controversial articles on business and professional 
women’s problems and business advancement, infor- 
mative and light articles from the woman angle—all 
in lengths from 1200 to 2000 words. It also uses 
verse of 2 to 5 stanzas. Payment is at $10 to $35 per 
article; poems $2 or $3, on acceptance. Winifred 
Wilson is editor. 

The Outlander, Portland, Ore., has been absorbed 
by The Literary Monthly, 223 Davis Bldg., Portland, 
Ore., which uses short prose and verse of literary 
significance. 


Modern Screen Magazine, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, the movie magazine issued by the Dell Com- 
pany, is now edited by Mary Burgum, successor to 
Ernest V. Heyn. It uses only fan material written on 
assignment. Mr. Heyn has become editor of Movie 
Mirror, the Macfadden magazine, 1926 Broadway, 
New York. 

Publications of the American Baptist Publishing 
Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, including 
Young People for ages 17 years up, Youth's World 
for teen-age boys, Girl’s World for girls 12 to 16, 
Junior World for children 9 to 12, and Story World 
for children under 9, are now paying rates of $4.50 
to $5 per thousand words for accepted material, pay- 
ment being made on acceptance. 

The Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Ave., 
New York, announces that Joseph Anthony, formerly 
editor of Cosmopolitan, has been appointed editor. 

John H. Hopkins & Son, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is a new book publishing firm. Its initial pub- 
lications will be fiction. 

Serenade is the new title adopted by I/lustrated 
Love Magazine, one of the Tower monthly period- 
icals, 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., has 
added a weekly ‘““Wide Horizon Section,” devoted to 
articles from writers and thinkers from all parts of 
the world. ‘These articles will take the form of in- 
terpretative and constructive discussions of world 
events, book reviews, literary comment, and popular 
stories on interesting and colorful people on the 
world horizon. The discussions will be without bias 
or prejudice, free from narrow nationalism, and writ- 
ten from an original viewpoint,” the announcement 
states. It is presumed that fair rates will be paid for 
material. 

The Macfadden true-story magazines inform con- 
tributors that they do not use poetry. This includes 
True Story, True Experiences and Dream World, all 
at 1926 Broadway, New York. 

The Bandwagon, Insurance Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., edited by Martin Hefflin, uses unusual photo- 
graphs, as well as sophisticated sketches, verse, car- 
toons, and short short-stories. Payment is at 1/4 cent 
a word up; cartoons and photos $1.50 to $5, on pub- 
lication. 

Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., 
New York, is reported as slow in making payment 
for used material. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, is to increase its price to 10 cents, beginning 
with the March issue, and will be enlarged, thus of- 
fering a somewhat larger market for material. 

Health, Mountain View, Calif., writes that it has 
its own selected list of physicians, dietitians, and 
dentists, who contribute articles, and it is not open 
to general contributions. 

Trend, a poetry quarterly, has moved to 16 E. 43d 
St., New York. 

Discontinued 

University, New York. 

Americana, New York. 

Wild Cherries, New York. 

Charm Story Magazine, Chicago. 

Your Magazine, New York. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Air-Cell Radio Contest Editor, Dept. A, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York, offers 283 cash prizes, ranging from 
$1000 to $5, for best sentences or brief letters stating 
what features of an Air-Cell radio appeal most to the 
contestants. Sign name and address to the sentence or 
letter. Contest open to everyone living in the United 
States or Canada, except employees of radio manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers, and their immediate 
families. Letters must be mailed before midnight, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1934. 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York, offers $5 for 
each interesting or unusual fact accepted for its 
“Keep Up with the World” department. Contribu- 
tions must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. 


Tom Wood, Prize Manager, Dept. 708-AA, Health- 
O-Quality Products, Cincinnati, Ohio, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: “We will give $3500 to some 
ambitious man or woman who answers our announce- 
ments, as part of our publicity program. Before I 
give this money to anyone I would like to know how 
wisely the $3500 will be used. I want you to answer 
this question: ‘What Will You Do With $3500 if 
I Give It to You?’ A $250 cash prize will be paid 
for the best answer. By sending your answer you im- 
mediately qualify for the opportunity to win the 
$3500 prize. The offer closes February 28, 1934. Sim- 
ply take a penny postcard and write Mr. Wood. Tell 
him in 20 plain, simple words or less the answer to 
the question. 
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and books. 


you whether they have a chance. 


it pay. 


longer. Books: 


A new book 
by one of my clients 


magazines’ and publishers’ needs. 


Magazine Fiction, Articles, Books Needed! 


_ Editorial requests for manuscripts are coming in mighty fast these days. And active 
clients, working with accurate, up-to-the-minute inside information on market needs are each 
month cashing thousands of dollars’ worth of my checks covering their magazine fiction, articles 


YOU can cash in on these market opportunities too, if you have a spark of ability, 
are willing to really work for success, and have the cooperation of an editorially 
recognized New York agent. Send me your manuscripts and I will promptly and candidly tell 
1 If they are salable, I 

right editors; if they can be made salable, 1’ll show you how in full detail; if they are worth- 
less, I’ll tell you the truth and advise you how to tackle this writing business so as to make 


I charge a reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words and 50c per th d if 
000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. ‘ 
commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15% 
straight commission as soon as $1,000. worth of sales are effected through my office. 


Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have none ready, write for 
my circular and a sample copy of my market letter listing immediate 


will immediately recommend them to the 


. The 
Your work will be handled on 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOr those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years a McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. | No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A _ specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of the case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 


@ POETS—START 1934 RIGHT! @ 


_ 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, 450 Re markets, included 
in each of these three books: SIGNS A MARKERS, Road 
Information for Hitch-hikers An Lit Highway, #: 
VERSE TECHNIQUE—SIMPLIFIED, $1; VERSE FORMS— 
OLD AND NEW, $1; also for your workshop, THE PRACTI- 
CAL RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, including fiction market list, $1. 
Any 2 books, $1.75; 3 books, $2.50; 4 books, $3; the five, ee 
Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1934 PRIZE 
PROGRAM. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
Dallas, Texas 


702 N. Vernon St. 


DO THEY CLICK? 


If so, you are selling your stories. If you’re not, 
maybe I can help you make them click into the 
salable class. Perhaps you are on the border line, 
lacking only some one vital element that spells the 
difference between sales and rejections. I’d like to 
see that story of yours. 
I have helped others—and myself. I’ve sold mine 
to one of the greatest weeklies, to some of the 
pulps, to some of the literary group. Honor Roll 
est Short Stories 1932. Listed in Distinctive 

Story Writers 1933. 
What a kick it is when one sells! Send yours 
along and let me get to work on it. 

Charges in advance $2.00 first thousand words, 

story. en cen even' 
and fees 


HENRY EXALL 


18th Floor Allen Bidg., Dallas Texas 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 
Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


mportant 
TO WRITERS 


‘The new writer has no chance” is a complaint som 
times voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of oor 
one a ‘‘new  writer’’—have sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Red 
ook, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 
zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
wll plays produc One had a musical ly 


They Sell 


Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 
Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 


My own work appears in leadi maga 
for myself what I offer to 4 for ot ers. meets 


If you want to br in, i 
for terms. eak in, or increase your sales, write 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


Get | have published fiction in a 

PRACTICAL dozen different magazines 

Criticism during the Depression | can 

pick out the weaknesses in 

your story and tell you how to build strength 
into it. 


BRUCE DOUGLAS 


5641 Monticello, Dallas, Texas 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I have 
been telling beginning authors that there is nothing in 
the world so good for them as such a magazine. It 
puts them in touch with publications they would other- 
wise not think of. So many writers live away from 
New York, and since by the nature of the work it 
must be done in solitude, it seems to me that such a 
magazine coming in once a month is like hand-shakes 
from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 20 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$2.00 a year 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


WHAT THE EDITOR WANTS 


HEN you walk into a shoe store, and ask to 
see white shoes—having important and con- 
clusive reasons why you want such—what do 

you do when the salesman apologizes and offers only 
black or tan? 

You walk out, of course, and seek another store. 
And you continue the procedure until you get what 
you want. 

An editor asking for a specified kind of material 
is in an analogous position. The material he asks for 
is determined by a variety of considerations, all of 
them pertinent. His specifications to an outsider may 
seem ill-taken, but specifications they are, and he pro- 
poses to operate his publication on the basis of them. 

There is no more fundamental principle in business 
than that the product should be adjusted to the needs 
and wishes of the buyer. Catering, some call it. The 
traders of antiquity catered, and the great merchants 
of today do the same. 

Writers, to be successful, must cater, too. 

The AUTHOR & JOURNALIST knows many very 
ordinary writers who, because they supply what the 
editor wishes, are successful. And the magazine 
knows, too, very excellent writers who, because they 
do not consider the editor and his wishes, have trifl- 
ing Or no success. 

This is no plea that writers should ‘‘prostitute their 
art.” We have in mind writers who ignore requests 
for articles which are difficult to get, while continu- 
ing to jam the mails with articles which require little 
effort, or who don’t go to the trouble of conforming 
to length limits, or who submit seasonable material 
too close to publication. We think of fiction writers 
who never give due attention to type of story—not 
because of artistic ideals, but because ney are too 
lazy to study this aspect of their task, and make the 
right choice. 

Disregard of the editor's wishes is found in prac- 
tice to be 95% slovenly craftsmanship and not over 
1% conscientious adherence to artistic ideals. 

So we say—give the editor what he wants! 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 
~ 


Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
is particularly interested at this time in interviews 
with prominent head millers and mill superintendents, 
with pictures, up to 1500 words. Also, in short 
sketches about second and third generation millers. 
Carroll K. Michener is managing editor. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made monthly at 1/, cent a word. 


The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, is now publishing a monthly pictorial sup- 
plement, featuring developments in mechanical and 
industrial activities of the meat packing and allied in- 
dustries, as well as news events featuring leaders of 
the field. At least one retail merchandising article is 
used in each issue, payment for which is made 
promptly after publication. Paul Aldrich is editor. 


Ford Dealer and Service Field, 407 E. Michigan 
Ave., Milwaukee, will use more, but shorter, articles 
on Ford car and truck operation and selling, during 
1934, H. James Larkin, editor, wrote a contributor. 
Payment on acceptance has been a little delayed, of 
late. 


Super Service Station, Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
now has Roger B. Stafford, for the past twelve years 
on the editorial staff of National Petroleum News, 
as managing editor. At present, files are well stocked 
with copy, but it is hoped buying will be resumed 
soon. Rate is 1 cent a word on publication. 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia, is in the market for articles on methods 
worked out by large truck fleet operators for effecting 
economies in operation and maintenance, according 
to George T. Hook, editor. Rates depend upon the 
value of the article. 


Petroleum Marketer, P. O. Box 1307, Houston, 
Texas, Grady Triplett, editor, wrote to a contributor, 
in returning a manuscript based on an advertisement: 
“In Petroleum Marketer we try to present sound 
methods of merchandising, which may be advertising, 
but the mere use of advertising does not present a 
method except the purchase of newspaper space and 
that unfortunately is too simple to demand use in 
publication.” 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, 
inaugurated with its January issue a Fish and Sea- 
foods section. Writes L. Beekman, editor of this de- 
partment: ‘We are interested in obtaining ‘success’ 
stories on meat dealers who are handling fish and 
seafood products. We can also use material on the 
dietetic value of fish products, and the sanitary meth- 
ods under which the products are prepared for dis- 
tribution. Interesting photographs on modern fishing 
lore should be submitted. Our magazine reaches 
55,000 meat dealers throughout the country, most of 
which are located in the inland states, and the mate- 
rial which is acceptable must be, for the large part, 
of practical value to the inland dealer who is han- 
dling fish products.” Payment rates are reported as 
3/4, cent if on acceptance, 1 cent, on publication. 


Electric Welding, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland, is 
the new name for Industry and Welding. Harold S. 
Card, for many years editor of Welding Engineer, 


‘ 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, is editor. F. L. Speng- 


ler has taken Mr. Card’s place on Welding Engineer. 


Talking Machine and Radio Weekly, 99 Hudson 
St., New York, has changed its name to The Radio 
Weekly. Correspondents in principal cities provide 
news coverage. 


Lighting and Lamps, both published by Krieger 
Publications, Inc., 215 4th Ave., New York, have 
been merged under the title, Lighting with which is 
combined Lamps. Only a limited amount of material 
is being purchased at present. Good rates on publi- 
cation. 


Beer Merchandising, 150 Lafayette St., New York, 
first changed its name to Beer, Wine & Liquor Mer- 
chandising, and now has become Wine & Liquor 
Retailer and Beer Merchandising. 
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Giftwares & Decorative Furnishings, 250 Sth Ave., 
New York, has suspended publication. 


Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York, is largely 
eliminating personal news items, of interest only 
locally, but will use more constructive business news 
—ideas that have worked for one laundry that can be 
adopted or adapted by others. J. M. Thacker is editor. 
Payment for all material is made promptly after 
publication at approximately 1/, cent a word. Regular 
correspondents cover principal cities. 


Drapery Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
is the new name for Draperies and Decorative Fab- 
rics. This is supposed to be an open market for mer- 
chandising articles, but contributors complain they 
can get no letters out of W. H. McCleary, editor. 
Thus, if a manuscript is held they have no way of 
knowing whether it is accepted, buried, or lost in the 
mail, unless some day a surprise-cheek comes through. 


The Brewers Journal, Silk Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis, has been revived since repeal, with L. D. Wood 
as editor. Like most of the brewing publications, it 
offers little in the way of a market for the trade 
writer. 


The Electric Journal, we are informed by Grant 
Armor, advertising manager, still has its editorial of- 
fices at East Pittsburgh with the Westinghouse E. & 
M. Company plant. Business and circulation depart- 
ments are located at 530 Fernando St., Pittsburgh. 
Only Mr. Armor's office has been moved to 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 


American Builder and Building Age, 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, still pays $10 a page, on publi- 
cation, for articles on the activities of home building 
contractors, 1500 words. Pictures and floor plans of 
newly built small houses of good design are also de- 
sired. B. L. Johnson is editor. 


Eyes of the Business, a new window-display trade 
paper, published by W. Donald Dunkle, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, has just appeared. 


Industrial Retail Stores has moved from Provident 
Bldg., Cincinnati, to Southern Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Hull Bronson continues as editor, purchasing 
at 1/4, cent on publication merchandising articles and 
success stories on “company store” operations. 


Tea Room Topics, announced several months ago, 
at 523 Sansome St., San Francisco, has been forced 
to suspend publication, “due to circumstances over 
which we have no control,” according to Mary De 
Conyes, editor. 


Drycleaning Progress, 120 St. Louis Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, reports: “We have bought almost 
nothing during the past year or two, and cannot yet 
tell whether we shall be in the market this year.” 
V. E. Martin is editor. 


The New England Electrical News, 250 Stuart St., 
Boston, is a new monthly for electrical dealers, con- 
tractors, and wholesalers of the Northeast. 


Bakers’ Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York, main- 
tains correspondents in principal cities who contribute 
all news and most of the features. Payment is made 
monthly at 1 cent a word. L. M. Dawson is editor. 


Coin Machine Journal, 600 W. Van Buren St. 
(formerly at 205 W. Wacker Drive), Chicago, should 
be watched carefully by contributors, as the editor has 
not paid for some of the material used in the early 
issues of the magazine. 


Bunting’s Novelty Mart, North Chicago, IIl., has 
been started by Henry S. Bunting, formerly editor of 
Novelty News. 
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The Enamelist has moved from 2100 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, to Trenton, N. J. This publication uses 
technical or semi-technical articles dealing with por- 
celain enamel, and stove-manufacturing processes. 
Query R. A. Weaver, editor, before preparing articles. 


Melliand Textile Monthly and Rayon, 305 Wash- 
ington St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Textile American. 
10 Milk St., Boston, have merged as Rayon and Melli- 
und Textile Monthly, with headquarters at 303 Sth 
Ave., New York. This is a manufacturers’ publica- 
tion. 


Decorative Furnisher, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, 
states that it is not in the market for additional mate- 
rial. 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, advises that material is only bought on special 
assignment. Douglas G. McPhee is editor. 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Boston, 
asks that it no longer be listed as a market for manu- 
scripts. “We get nothing of value from non-technical 
writers,’ states the editor, F. R. Fraprie. 


American Independent Baker, Produce Exchange, 
New York, offers little, if any, market for the trade 
journalist. News is contributed by Association secre- 
taries, and features are largely technical, or, if mer- 
chandising, often excerpts from addresses. Percy M. 
Stelle is editor. 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, Rol- 
and Chamberlain, editor, is almost entirely staff-writ- 
ten, although occasional short merchandising “‘fillers”’ 
are bought at 1/4, cent a word. 


Cafe News and Stewards Journal, Chronicle Bldg., 
Houston, Texas, is out of business. 


Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, reports that it nows pays ‘month after accept- 
ance.’” Various contributors are wondering, however, 
what constitutes ‘acceptance,’ as checks have often 
= received manv months after submission of ar- 
ticles. 


DO YOU BIND YOUR YEARLY 
FILES OF THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST? 


Many writers do. It is a wonderful help to have 
the magazines at hand, in a form that enables 
you to turn to any article that contains the in- 
spiration or information you need at the moment. 


Send your back copies to us for binding. We'll 
substitute fresh, new copies of the magazine for 
your old, creased, or soiled ones (as far as our 
stock allows), supply missing issues as far as 
possible, and bind them in attractive buckrum, 
gold stamped with name of magazine, volume num- 
ber, and year. The charge is only $2.00 per volume. 


Or we can supply a limited number of complete 
bound volumes, furnishing all the magazines our- 
selves, for $3.00 per volume. 


Address, Bookbinding Department, The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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You Need 
DRACTICAL 
Criticism 


The Author & Journalist offers practical analysis of manuscripts, 
a service rare among critics. 


Assisting a client to write stories that sell, it isn’t enough for the 
critic to say that a manuscript is good, or fair, or poor; to explain the 
critic’s personal idea of defects, and how to remedy them. 

There are very good judges of stories among lay readers, and 
many in college classrooms. 

Ordinary critics put your story beside their personal conceptions 
of what makes a good story 

Author & Journalist critics put your story beside what these men 
know that the market in general, and named publications in particular, 
are eager to get. 

If you are writing ‘‘good stuff,’’ for which there is no demand, 
the condition will be explained to you. You will be advised as to the 
type of salable material which you are best fitted to write. 

And you will be told the markets most likely to buy from you— 
not _ of them, but several, a whole list if the manuscript has wide 
appeal. 

What a difference in the sales suggestions of critics! Many are 
valueless. In times like the present, there are day-to-day and week- 
to-week changes in markets. The Author & Journalist is probably in 
closer touch with the broad field of literary markets than any other 
organization or service. 

Submitting your manuscripts for criticism by The Author & Jour- 
nalist staff, you will receive expert marketing advice. You will be 
helped not only to write good stories, but to sell them in the shortest 
time and at the best prices. 

Your manuscripts will be handled by critics who write and sell 
extensively themselves. You will receive extra-fast service, and your 
manuscripts will be rated for nineteen writing fundamentals on the 
famous Progress Chart. 


A. & J. Criticism Rates Are Reasonable 


For each prose manuscript of 
1,000 words $2.00 5,000 to 6,000__. 
1,000 to 2,000 6,000 to 7,000____- 
2,000 to 3,000 


Above 10,000, per 1,000 words 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
Literary revision with typing, per M. words___$2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per .50 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less__- 1. 4 
Additional lines, each__ 
Play criticisms: For each soo 
All fees payable in advance. Enclose return 
postage. 


USE THE CONVENIENT ORDER FORM BELOW 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 
| want to work with the Author & Journalist Criticism staff. Please criticize my manuscript entitled 


which | send herewith. It contains 
to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. | also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction 
manuscript, | understand | am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


| 
| 
f 
f 
$4.50 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 6.00 
is oO) to 10,000 6.50 


